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MASONRY [5 MORAL LIGHT; AND AT WHATEVES MOMENT THE FIRST GLEAM OF GOODNESS BR'GHTFNED IN THE HEART OF MAN, MASONRY WAS BORN. 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


‘‘Free-Masonry is a Moral Order, instituted by virtuous 
Men, with the praise-worthy design of recalling to our re- 
membrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and social pleasures, founded on Liberality, Broth- 
erly Love and Charity."— Arnold's Dutch Dictionary. 


ADDRESS, 
Delivered at the Installation of the Officers of Pemple 
Lodge, Nov. 19, A. L. 5825. 


By May. 
Published by request of the Lodge. 

Brethren,-—It is with diffidence that I consent to 
become your organ on this interesting occasion—a 
diffidence which would not be easily overcome, were 
it not for the confidence which I have in that ma- 
sonic obligation which will induce you to throw the 
mantle of charity on my faults and imperfections. 


It will not be my object this evening, to trace 
out the origin, or boast of the antiquity of our In- 
stitution, nor yet to prove that most of the great 
and good men who have gone before us, may with 
propriety be associated with that broad galaxy of 
illustrious names which have been permanent pillars 
of “wisdom, strength, and beauty,” in the Temple 
of Masonry. Nor shall I attempt to show the rela- 
tion that exists between Christianity and Masonry, 
by pointing out the analogy between the principles 
inculcated by some of its ceremonies, and the almost 
universally admitted doctrines of the gospel. Leav- 
ing these subjects to other and better writers, I 
shall confine myself principally to some of the duties 
which we as masons owe each other, and to the 
benefits resulting from our brotherly association. 
In an institution like ours, having professedly for 
its object the alleviation of suffering humanity, and 
the advancement of human happiness, it is highly 
important that each individual should be well skilled 
not only in the theory, but in the practice of his 
duty. As masons we owe each other not only all 
the duties which men are under obligation to ren- 
der each other, from the very constitution of society, 


in the daily intercourse and business of the world ; | 


but we are bound to render each other, by an inter- 
change of kindly offices and affecticns, every assist- 
ance which we possibly can “ without injury to our- 
selves or families.” Nay, more, we are not to 
hes'tate a moment in risking our lives in the ser- 
vice of a brother, if the probability of saving his life 
is greater than the risk of losing our own. Yet, 
notwithstanding the frequent inculcation of these 
duties, and that they are often urged upon us with 
awful solemnity as we are assembling around this 
altar of masonic devotion, do we not too soon, after 
stepping across the threshhold of thisbrotherly retreat 
aud mingling with the world, seem to forget the 
claims of a brother upon the noble charities and 


‘out root, and too slender to withstand the rude 


him to pursue, and been too negligent to admonish 


dren, 


affections of our hearts ? Do we not too hastily cast 
off the remembrance of that community of brothers 
whose great interests should be the same—the well- 
being and happiness of each other ? Let us go abroad 
and see if the several neighborhoods in which we 
reside can bear witness to a faithful discharge of 
our masonic duties, Let us ask them if we have 
at all times when the character of a brother has 
been assailed by the malignant breathings of envy, 
slander, or revenge, stepped in to his defence, Or 
have we not rather, through fear of exposing our 


own characters to the darts of calumny, suffered 


them to fly thick around a brother without making 
one effort to avert them? ‘Then does our virtue 
too much resemble the tender plant which is with- 


beating of the storm. 

Again, let us ask, have we seen a brother devi- 
ating widely from that track of integrity and sobrie- 
ty which reason and his engagements point out for 


and reprove him ? The admonitions of friendship 
have often been more effectual in restraining and 
reforming the wayward and abandoned, than all 
the anathamas of open excommunication or public 
reproach. And yet it isto be feared that we are 
too backward in the way ef this duty. 

Again, have we seen a brother by unforseen ac- 
cident involved in difficulty and amid the ruins of 
his hard-earned estate, struggling against the cur- 
rent of misfortune, and endeavouring to accumulate 
from the scattered fragments that remain, a suf- 
ficiency for the respectable maintainance of himself 
and family, and notwithstanding his circumstances, 
withheld from him the arm that should support a 
falling brother ? Then have we forgotten an im- 
portant article in the mason’s creed. 


Again, have we had the secrets of a brother com- 
mitted to our keeping, and did we conceal them in 
the repository of a faithful breast ? If we did not 
we have not only betrayed a confidence reposed in| 
us by a brother, but have exposed that which we 
never should have known, had we not hidden the) 
deformity of our hearts under a cloak of friendship. | 

Let us now look to our charitable duties. Let’ 
us go abroad and see if the weeping widow, once. 
the wife of a respectable mason, and her barefoot- 
children, already having eaten the last crumb upon 


Let | 
us go further, Let us go to the house of a poor, | 
but distressed worthy brother, and look at his chil- | 
Let us see if in addition to the necessaries 
of life which they possess, the cultivation of their 
minds, and the moral intellectual improvement of 
their natures, tell-of our charities. If neither the 
weeping of widowhood, the tears of orphan age, 
nor the sufferings of innocence or virtue in distress, 
can call forth the charities of our hearts, we are un- 
worthy the badge and the name of a mason, and 
must (I had almost said) possess feelings which can 
sport with the anguish of a dying man, or mock the 
terrors of a death-bed. 

Now the duties which have been noticed are such 
as we have religiously avowed to perform ; and yet 


do we not too frequently possess an indifference | 


which withers all the nobler sensibilities of the soul ? 
To the benevolent mind which has been irradiated 
by the light which masonry throws around it, it is 


| 


‘matter of astonishment and regret that any who 
profess to take the bible, ‘that spiritual tressel 
board, for the rule and guide of their faith and prac- 
tice” should betray the least want of masonic prin- 
ciple in their conduct towards those whose interests 
they are pledged to support. Yet, too frequently 
| do masons in their daily commerce with each other, 
give too much truth to the swggestion of the world, 
that there is no more friendship, brotherly-love and 
:affection existing among the brotherhood than that 
which arises from the common ties of humanity, 
mutual interest and common honesty. But not- 
withstanding this objection has often been seriously 
laid to our charge ; notwithstanding the too fre- 
‘quent deviations from the path-way of duty ; and 
‘notwithstanding the general readiness of the unin- 
itiated to make our institution heavy laden with 
‘reproach, we feel a consciousness that there is a 
charm which lingers about the mason’s heart more 
‘effectual in softening the courseness of his nature 
and checking the rashness of his depravity, than all 
the restraints and punishments of law. If the prin- 
ciples of masonry sometimes loose their moral influ- 
‘ence in the formation of character, yet her power- 
ful checks never pass unnoticed by the mason, how- 
ever lawless and abandoned. Where, say those 
| who have never been initiated into the mysteries of 
our order, where have you evidence of this? And 
are we unable to produce it ? Have we no witness- 
les to introduce which will justify the remark ? 
Truly we have. And though we have but few, 
|they speak with an emphasis which must be heard. 
We will point them to yonder proud ship, proudly 
‘dashing along the waves of ocean—now boarded by 
a crew of unconscionable pirates bent on plunder, 
rapine and the spilling of innocent blood. In the 
midst of this scene of consternation and terror the 
mystic sign is given—it is seen and understood by 
a heart already swollen with the pride of this new 
| and valuable conquest—in a moment the arm of the 
pirate is unnerved—his spirit of avarice is overcome 
by the force of masonic obligation—and the ship is 
permitted to sail on in the track pointed out by her 
pilot, without fear of danger. Again, we will point 
them to yonder forest. We will show them that 
/minister of vengeance—the proud Indian, whose 
very nature is to sport with the tomahawk and play 
' with the scalping-knife, at the very instant when he 


‘the table, and shivering with cold beneath the rag- | is about gratifying his revenge and barbarous thirst 
'ged garments of poverty, tell of our charities. 


for blood ; under the influence of masonry, yielding 
to the dictates of benevolence, and breathing a 
spirit of mercy. Yes, we will show them the brave 
Tecumseh in chase of an unknown brother—his 
hand grasping the tomahawk already uplifted to 
strike the fatal blow—the secret symbol of friend- 
ship is made known—the hatchet falls to the ground 
—and the sturdy warrior embraces his captive broth- 
er with all the ardor of affection. Now let me ask, 
what save the spirit which masonry inspires could 
have overcome the sordid avarice of the one, or the 
unhallowed revenge of the other ? What but this 
could have been an arm of salvation to the victims 
already seemingly devoted to a watery grave, or 
have brought a “ redeeming spirit to the soldier’s 
side” ? While the history of our order can furnish 
examples of this kind, let no one doubt the efficacy 
of its moral requirements. 

But I come now to speak of the benefits result- 
ing from our brotherly association. ‘These are of 
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-we have exhibited in language strong as holy writ, | 
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(Vou. 


two kinds. ‘Those which arise from our charitable SCIEN TIFLC. ing its bulk until at length they are so far separated a, 
or pecuniary duties form one class, and those which = - not to be governed by cohesive attraction, are moveable 
grow out of a punctual attendance on pur mectings “ ———Seareh, undismayed, the dark profound 


and a thorough acquaintance with our lectures, form 
another. Of this last class only shall I speak. It 
is here that the moralist, the historian and the man 
of science find matter to engage their attention. A 
great advantage then to be derived from our 


Where Nature works in seeret; trace the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessant change 
Their elemental round; behold the seeds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass, with ever-active flame; 
Then say,i* nought in these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder?——’ 


. | 
meetings and lectures is the improvement of our, 
moral and intellectual natures. In our meeting) 


a code of morals almost without a paralle}, and en- 
forced by ceremonies solemn and religious. Hence | 
then the flooring of the masonic ‘Temple is sacred, 
and consecrated by the genius of Masonry. ‘There- 
fore when we come up hither, we can but feel the 
force of that language once ‘addressed+o Moses : 


For the Masonic Mirror. 
HEAT AND ITS EFFECTS ON WATER. 

The habitudes of heat with water are productive of 
the most beneficial consequences to society: hence, 
therefore, it is of great importance to examine the laws 
which govern these habitudes, and to investigate into the 
causes which produce them. It is well known that 
water is susceptible, by the agency of heat, of changing 


‘‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” We ought 
never to enter here without first enquiring if we are 
duly qualified for admission by having divested our 
hearts of every ill founded prejudice or vicious in- 
clination, which is inconsistent with an unbroken 
exercise of pure benevolence and good feeling ; nor 
ought we to go hence, until by a cultivation of all 
the finer feelings which give worth and dignity to 
the soul, and a laudable improvement in masonry, 
we are enabled to say in the language of Peter, 
“Tt is good for us to have been here.” ‘Thus by 
training ourselves under the restraints and discipline 
of Masonry, we shall be lastingly benefited by being 
qualified for usefulness in this life, and admission 
to that celestial Lodge above where the Supreme 
Architect of the universe presides.” Here then 
we have offered other and better means than men 
ordinarily possess, of acquiring that moral education 


without which the human soul like the shores of the | 


Dead Sea, is barren and unfruitful;.and like. its’ 
waters polluted and corrupt. Let us, therefore, 
fortify our minds against every incursion of vice, 
and by applting the common gavel of prudence to 
the rude ashlar of our natures, expunge from our 
system every species of crime, which has no more 
connexion with the genuine principles of Ma- 
sonry than the Koran of Mahomet with the oracles 
of God. By so doing we shall make the reorgan- 
ization of this Lodge a new era in the history of its 
morals, and ensure to ourselves individually, that 
** peace which the world can neither give nor take 
away.” 

To the ladies who have honored us with their 
presence on this occasion, it may not be improper 
to observe, that although their initiation into the 
secrets of Free-Masonry is inconsistent with the’! 


long established usage of our order, yet their vir-| 
tues and their laudable attachment to all that is 
amiable and lovely in life, emphatically dec‘ares 
that they are by no means strangers to the principles 
which we profess. Necessarily excluded as, they 


its physical constitution, and assuming three distinct 
forms: viz. solid, liquid, and aeri form. In consequence 
of these respective changes, certain phenomena result, 
which have long since attracted the attention of mankind, 
and which can be: perspicuously accounted for only on 
chemical principles. The force with which water ex. 
pands during its conversion into ice is so prodigiously 
great as to overcome the most powerful obstacles. It 
appears to have been first discovered and publicly noti- 
ced by the Florentine academicians. From their é@x- 
periments they inferred that a globule of water one inch 
in diameter expands in freezing with a force superior to 
the resistance of 13 1-2 tons; and Major Williams of 
Quebec, burst bomb shells, and even large cannon, by 
filling them with water, and confining it close, then expo- 
sing them to the action of an intense cold over night. The 
expansion of water is attended with a singular deviation 
from the general law, viz. that the addition of heat in- 


are from our social meetings ; they may be happy’! 
in the reflection that although they are forbidden to 
taste of the hidden manna, which masonry offers to 
her children ; yet they less need the checks and re- 
straints which she imposes. Were we base enough| 
to deny this and to assert that it is en account of a. 
want of virtue or firmness, in the female character, 
that they are shut out from our masonic communion, 
this sacred altar (could it give utterance to indig- 
nant emotion) would contradict me by saying that 


we are here taught to cherish, respect and befriend 
them. 


NOTICE. 
Grecian Lodge will be regularly constituted and its of-| 
ficers installed, on Wednesday the 10th day of May next. | 


Brethren of the neighboring Lodges are respectfully re-| 
quested to attend. | 


JOHN DAVIS, Sec. 
Methuen, April 15. 


creases, and the abstraction of heat diminishes, the vol- 
umes of all bodies. But it is not now supposed,’ as it 
formerly was, that water expands by the abstraction of 
| its heat; on the contrary it is produced by the process of 
assuming a crystaline form, during which all bodies 
expand, as antimony and bismuth, for example. Ice is 
specifically lighter than water, as is shown by its float- 
ing in that fluid; a circumstance probably ascribable to 
the air holes it contains. Dr. Thompson found the spe- 


that of water as 92 to 100. Hence the bulk of ice is to 


During the conversion of water into ice heat is given out; 
a discovery due to the sagacity of Dr. Black. From his 
experiments it appears that ice in liquefying absorbs, and 
water in solidifying evolves 140 deg. of heat. To prove 
which, take a pound of ice or snow at 32 deg. and min- 
gle it with a pound of water at 172 deg.—the snow melts, 


‘| but the temperature of the resulting fluid is not increased, 


because the 140 deg. of the water are all empleyed in 


thawing the ice, and thus, in the language of Dr. Black, | 


‘become latent. The term latent was used by Dr. B. to 
| designate the heat combined with bodies which is not 
sensible to the organs of sense, nor the thermometer; and 
which is in a state of chemical combination. As regards 
chemical compesition, water, when in the form of ice, is 
the most simple; for then it contains less air, and less 
both of sensible and latent heat. Although water under 
ordinary circumstances freezes at 32 deg. yet its temper- 
ature may be reduced and still remain liquid, much below 
32 deg. M. Gay Lussac caused water to cool 21 1-2 
Fahr. below the usual congealing temperature; but the 
least vibration of the vessel, or contact of a spicula of 
ice, determined an instantaneous cengelation, and its 
temperature rose to 32 deg. Production of steam-water 
cannot under the common temperature and pressure of 
our atmosphere, be made to receive, without changing its 
physical state, more than 212 deg. of sensible teat. The 
production of steam is accounted for by supposing every 
particle of heat or caloric (using these terms indiscrim- 


inately) which enters the water to separate, to a certain’ 


extent, its constituent particles, thereby simply increas- 


cific gravity of ice, at the temperature of 60 deg. to be | 


that of water, when the ice is melted, nearly as 9 to int 


by the slightest impulse in all directions. Hence if we 
expose a vessel of water to the action of heat, the first 
change produced in it is simply expansion, and this in- 
crease is attended with a proportional diminution of spe- 
cific gravity; by which the lowest stratum of water as- 
cends, whose place is occupied by the next, which in like 
manner ascends, and soon. In this way every stratum 
'| of particles approach the source of heat, are heated, and 
'| displaced, independently of any conducting power. For 
|| if the heat is applied to the upper part of the vessel or 
the surface of the water, then it will not penetrate, as 
water is a non-conductor, so proved by the experiments 
‘| of Count Rumford: He succeeded in making the upper 
|| surface of a vessel of water boil and evaporate, while a 
cake of ice remained solid at the bottom. The small bub- 
bles which are seen collecting around the bottom and sides 
of the vessel when water is heating, are nothing else than 
portions of this liquid already converted into vapour by 
the action of caloric, and which escape in virtue of their 
specific levity and elastic force, constituting the appear- 
ance of boiling or ebullution. Steam owes its elasticity 
to the presence of cloric, and when this caloric is_ taken 
‘from it, which is termed a caloric of fluidity, it instantly 
reassumes the liquid state. Steam, although its temper- 
ature is the same with boiling water, actually contains a 
larger quantity of caloric. The latent heat of steam, ac- 
cording to the experiments of Lavoiser, is 1000 degrees. 
The most convenient mode of ascertaining this fact, is by 
transmitting a certain quantity, by weight, of steam, into 
a given weight of water, at a known temperature, and 
observe the elevation of temperatures in the liquid. In 
this process the latent heat of the steam is converted into 
sensible heat, as is indicated by the thermometer. Wa- 
ter under the ordinary pressure of our atmosphere cannot 
be made to receive, without changing its physical state, 
/more than 212 degrees of sensible caloric; but by an in- 
crease of mechanical pressure, it can be heated to the 
temperature of 400 without boiling; and on the contra- 
ry, by the diminution of pressure, water boils at a much 
\lower temperature. From the ingenous experiments of 
Professor Robison, it appears that water boils in vacuo, 
or when entirely void of pressure, at 88 degrees; 124 de- 
grees less than its ugual boiling point. To shew the effect 
ofa diminution of atmospheric pressure, take a small 

glass retort, which has attached to its neck a stop-coek, 

perfecily tight, and fill it two thirds full of water, then 

apply the heat of a spirit lamp, allowing it to boil, and 

the cock to be left open, until all the air is expelled.— 

Now by removing the Jamp, the water ceases to boil; but 

by immersing pieces of cloth or paper into cold water, 

applying them to the external surface of the retort, the 


steam is condensed, forming a partial vacuum, and the 
water again begins to boil. 


|in the powerful mechanical operations and effects of the 
Steam Engine; which, in the language of Dr. Black, “8 
the master-piece of human skill, and the most valuable 
present that was ever made by Philosophy to the Arts.” 
Steam, when highly compressed and elastic, is perfectly 
| invisible. Itis only whea it begins to part with its 
caloric that it becomes visible. Thus, when the boilé 
of a Steam Engine is loaded with 50 or 60 pounds te 

the superficial inch, the steam, as it escapes from the 
|| safety valve, is not observable until it reaches, some 
times, the distance of a foot from it. Steam differs from 


} 


in contact with cold bodies it instantly gives to them 


portion of its heat and is condensed, forming on thet © 
surfaces small globules of transparent water. 


A Votary of Science. 


Boston, May Ist, 1826, 


{ 


It is said iron Knees for ships were used some ees 
since, and found not to answer. 


gasses in not being permanently elastic; for when it come | 


The elastic force of steam is wonderfully exemplified — 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND 


MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE CABINET. 


“ To Observe, and Preserve.” 


“© Description du Temple dela Renommee Litteraire.”’ 
par VoLYTAIRE. 
{Description of the Temple of Literary Fame. } 
Transtitcd for tae Mirror 

‘«They arrive at this vast Temple through an im- 
mense forest -by a sort of labyrinth filled with little 
curving entangling*by-paths—very narrow—where two 
travellers cannot meet, nor pass—unless the one yields | 
to the other:—(Sans que V'un des deux ne renverse 
Vautre.) 

In the midst of the forest and in front of the Temple, 
is a grand and direct avenue, infested with banditti, [in- 
festee de brigands,} and otherwise, little frequented— 
excepting by some men sufficiently resolute and formi- 
dable to resist them--or held them in awe—during their 
advance:—[ pendant leur marche. } 

Fame, a kind of spectre—composed of mouths and 
ears, without eyes—a false balance in one hand and a 
discordant trumpet in the other—leads and causes the 
party of ambitious travellers [partie des voyageurs]| to 
enter confusedly [péle-méle] into the Temple; there all 
conditions are commingled and confounded—while the 
remaining aspirants hurry to enter, and repulsed by Jus- 
tice or by Fortune, make the environs of the Temple 


resound with clamor and satire, against those, who are 
happily within its spacious area—[ qui y sont refern’és. 

The sanctuary is not occupied but by the dead, who 
have never been there during their life; or peopled by. 
tke living, almost all of whom they drive from it, after | 
their death:—I[ qu’on en chasse presque tous.— ]} 

Of them, some good books are found entire in thissanc- 
tuary, ané some detached leaves of a very great number, 
but one reads on the outside of the Temple, the simple 
title of an inff:nity of others affixed to all the columns of 
the Piazza, [du Portique, | and presented, by hired hawk- | 
ing itinerants, to all who pass; in much the same man- 
ner as are scattered and posted up at the doors of Theatres 
and places of public amusements, the play-bills of the 
Actors, and boasted restoratives of Empirics, which 


we receive, and sometimes notice [en passant] without 
reading them.”’ 


OSSIAN’S POEMS, 

The elegant letter of the ‘“‘ Exile of Erin,” pub- 
lished in our last paper, from the New-York Truth 
Teller, caused us to turn our thoughts to this sub- 
ject, and on looking over the London New Monthly 
Magazine for 1820, page $26, we find an account 
of the following discovery of the original Poems of 
Ossian, which seems to put the question as to the 
birth-place, &e. of their author, completely to rest. 
We know well the respectability of Mr. M‘Donnel 
of Belfast, who is named in this article ; he is a 
gentleman of the first character and rank in the 
North of Ireland, and of the highest literary ac- 
quirements and professional skill. Both he and his 
brother, Surgeon Alexander M‘Donnel, of Belfast, 
are also remarkable for their profound knowledge 

of the Gaelic language.—Can. Freeman. 


Discovery of the Original Ossian’s Poems.— 
The following is an extract of a letter from Belfast, 
dated August 4:— 

“On opening a vault where stood the cloisters 
of the old Catholic Abbey, at Connor, founded by 
St. Patrick, the workmen discovered an oaken 
chest, of curious and ancient workmanship, whore 
contents, on being opened, proved to be a transla- 
tion of the Bible into the Irish character, and sev- 
eral other manuscripts in that Janguage. ‘The box 
was immediately taken to the Minister of Connor, 
the Rev. Dr. Henry, who unfortunately did not 
understand the aboriginal language, and he sent it| 


to Dr. M‘Donnel, of Belfast, who soon discovered 
the MSS. to be the original Poems of Ossian, writ- 
ten at Connor, by an Irish Friar, named ‘Terence 
O'Neal, a branch of the now noble family of the 
Earl of Neal, of Shane’s Castle, in the year 1463. 
The translation by Macpherson, the Scotchman, 
appears to be very imperfect: this is accounted for 
by the Scotch Gaelic poets having no character in 
which to preserve their poems ; they had, there- 
fore, borrowed from the sister country. ‘The Irish 
translation of the poems, however, by Baron Har- 
old, who dedicated the work to Edmund Burke, is 
nearer the original ; for the wily Scot, Macpher- 
son, to give them a greater air of antiquity, omitted 
all allusions to the religious subjects which the 
originals possess. 

‘‘ The fixing of the scenes of the poems at and 
round Connor, by the antiquarian Campbell, who 
travelled here a few years ago, gave rise to the 
digging and searching about the old abbey and 
castle, which has thus. happily terminated in making, 
against his will, ‘“‘the Land of the Harp,” the 
birth place of the author of the Poems of Ossian. 
I conclude in the words of Smollet— 


‘* Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn!’’ 


VIEWS OF GREECE...NO. l. 
From the Portsmouth Gazette, 

In writing my views of Greece, self-gratifycation 
makes no part of my inducement ; and the mode of 
publishing here adopted shows that my object is 
not profit. 

I feel myself under some obligations to the public 
toimpart that knowledge of the affairs of Greece, the 
acquisition of which has cost me so much ; and I 
hasten to discharge them with a fidelity which may 
add to my sacrifices ; for I shall speak of Greece as 
she is ; and so partial is the public mind to every 
thing which relates to her that even truth if not on 
her side, is likely to offend. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that I have no eulogies to pronounce, 
or that it will not afford me gratification to pro- 
nounce them. Greece is as dear to me as to the 
heart of any man ; but I will not conceal any thing 
which materially concerns her. I owe it to her as 
well as to the rest of mandkind, to present an im- 
partial view of her character and state. I will not, 
as most writers upon this subject have done, pave 
my way to popularity by unqualified panegyric.— 
Deceptions concerning her have been successfully 
practised upon the people of the United States and 
upon all Europe by individuals, great and small, 
from Stanhope, who wrote in Greece, that he might 
figure at home, down to Miller, who, by certain let- 
ters figured at home, that he might live in Greece. 

Most of the accounts from that country are fabri- 
cations or egregious misstatements. Having been 
upon the ground I know them to be so, and shall in 
the course of my remarks, notice some striking dis- 
crepances. Besides the system of deception acted 
upon by the Greeks themselves, persons from this 
country have misstated some things and managed 
with respect to others in order to favor themselves 
or their friends there, in order to acquire fame with- 
out deserving it, and to draw funds from the Ameri- 
can people of which they did not stand in need, and 
which they knew would be useless, as it respected 
rendering any service to the Greeks. I state facts, 
and do not fear contradiction ; particulars shall be 
noticed in due time 

It may be said, how did the writer acquire all the 
information he intends to give us? He remained 
but a few months either in Greece, or in the vicim- 
ty of that country. My answer is, that | adopted a 


systematic plan in relation to this subject, and spar-|| 


ed no pains to make myself acquainted with every 
thing concerning it. Jn my next number a brief 
history of the course I pursued, as to this particular, 


will be given ; and the public may then judge what 
means I had of obtaining information, and whether 
they were duly improved. Andhere Jet me remark, 
that although I have materials for a volume, my 
numbers will neither be numerous nor lengthy. 

In speaking of Mr. Miller my only object is to 
show, that the services of an individual without 
wealth as asource of influence, would be much 
less in Greece, than one would imagine from his 
letters and those of his friends ; and I deem it both 
right and proper to state, that that gentleman had 
abandoned the Greek cause befere my arrival in 
the Morea, having found out, after a iittle maneuvr- 
ing and sham fighting, which would answer his pu?~ 
pose at home, that he could be of no service to the 
Greeks. His private letters and his conversation 
show an utter contempt for and hostility to that 
people. For the truth of this assertion I appeal for 
the present to Doctor Howe, who heard his remarks 
whilst I was at Hydra, and to the Marshal of the 
District of Massachusetts, or the Rev. Mr. Temple, 
of Malta, (I am not certain which of them) who re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Miller, dated in 
June, 1825. 

From Mr. Miller’s letters, the people of the U. 
States might suppose a field for action and useful- 
ness in Greece ; but so far from this having been 
the case, not ten out of the thousands who have 
gone thither to engage in her cause now remain in 
the country ; and all of them, as far as I am ac- 
quainted, are there for pleasure or profit, neither 
of which was my object. Oneof these persons, who 
calls himself an American, has made six or seven 
thousand dollars by that fraudulent speculation 
which the Greek Capitani have for several years 
practiced on the Government, and of which I shall 
by and by speak more fully. 

With respect to my returning to the United 
States sooner than was anticipated, the cause of it 
will shortly appear, and I can have no doubt that 
they will fully satisfy every candid mind. As to 
the illiberal remarks which certain newspaper 
writers have made upon this point, they are a con- 
tinuation of that abuse which has been heaped upon 
me for many years past, and which, by ¢s effects 
upon those to whom I am nol personally known, has 
resulted in much private injury, and has also con- 
tracted my sphere of public usefulness. 

E. EVANS. 


The celebrated Quin happened to be in areturn 
post-chaise between Bath and Bristol, when the 
post-boy; in order to increase his perquisite, took 
up another passenger, who proved a very disagree- 
able one, having very offensive feet, as well as be- 
ing guilty of many indecencies. Quin was deter- 
mined to get rid of him ; a lucky opportunity of- 
fered, for the passenger asked him how long he 
meant to stay at Bristol ; that said Quin, depends 
upon the effect the sea-water has upon me. What, 
said the other, do you intend to drink it? No, said 
he, I am going to be dipped for the bite of a mad 
dog, and immediately showed some distortion of 
features, which the passenger took for indications 
of madness, and precipitately left the chaise. 


Reriections upon Marriace.—Rome was sur- 
prised when the great Scipio repudiated his wife, 
and more part.cularly as she appeared to possess 
those qtialifications which could render her husband 
happy. In justification of his conduct the neble 
Roman assembled his friends, to whom he showed 
‘his foot. ‘ Behold, how well this sandal is made, 
how proper it is—but none of you know where it 
| pinches.” Without disparagement to the Roman 
general, there is rarely a shoe after marriage that 
fils well to the foot.—[t is with marriage as with’ 


‘masonry, it is only the brotherhood who knows the 
secret, 
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MASONIC M{RROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


[Vou. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


‘* Blending the useful with the sweet ” 


THE LAST RELIC. 


** And must this dear token be parted with to| 
satisfy the insatiate avarice of an unfeeling land- | 
lord?” sorrowfully murmured the unfortunate and | 
reduced Mrs. Walton, as she gazed mournfully | | 
upon a diamond ring which had been presented to. 
her by her deceased hushand a few days prev ious 
to her marriage. | 

james Welton was a sea captain, and was in. 
ciwaent circumstances when he took the amiable | 
and accomplished Miss Worden to his bosom — 
Prosperity crowned his exertions, and fortune | 
smiled on all his commercial speculations, for a 
series of years, during which time his adored-wife 
had given to his arms two lovely daughters, Jane | 
and Eliza. 

At length loss after loss came upon him and hs 
property dwindled down to a few thousands. 
yet however had enough to support his family ; ; but | 
in an unlucky moment he vested his all in one | 
venture ; and sailed himself on this last voyage, in| 
the hopes of disposing of his cargo better than. 
another one could do for him. On arriving at his 
destined port, sickness seized him and the fell de-||> 
stroyer, Death, shortly numbered him as a victim | 
for the grave. His property was sacrificed, and. 
the proceeds squandered by those in whose hands. 
it unfortunately was consigned. 

The blow came like a thunderbolt on the wretch- | 
ed Mrs. Walton—yet she survived the heart-rend-_ 
ing intelligence of her widowhood, and the inevi-| 


table poverty to which now she was reduced. She | 


curtailed all her expenses and hired but one soli-. 

tary room for herself and daughters ; disposed of | 
all her superfluous furniture, and deprived herself, 
of the luxuries, nay, even many of the necessaries 


of life. 


who had just entered their teens, began to see the | 
daily distress that agitated their beloved porent ; 
ang every gnarter-day added fresh distress to the 
wretched mother. She had parted with every 
thing valuable in her possession except this ring. 
It was the last relic that remained as a token of! 
remembrance of her departed husband. 


« Alas! it must go,” at length said she, putting | 


it back into a small box where it had lain since her | 
circumstances had become too reduced to wear an | 
ornament of such value. 

“QO! give it to me, ma,” said Jane, as a thun-' 
dering rap was heard at the door, and ina moment | 
Mr. Heardheart entered, unceremoniously and took | 
a seat. 

This is quarter-day, mam,” said he ; “I called 
to see if you had made out my rent.” 

‘“T have not as vet, sir,” replied Mrs, Walton ; 


{ 


“but I will endeavor to get it for you by to-morrow. 3 


«‘ T can’t wait until the morrow.—I must have it | 
to-day, or you budge, bag and baggage,” retorted, 
the unfeeling landlord, rising and moving towards 
the door, out of which he started as unceremonious- 
ky as he entered. ‘“ Unfeeling man,” said Mrs. 
Walton, as he disappeared, and the tears started to 
her eyes as she cast them upon her two daughters, 
who sat looking sorrowfully at her. 

ow much do we owe Mr. Heardheart, ma?” 
innocently asked Jane. 

«« More than o am able to pay, my dear children,” 
answered Mrs. Walton, rising and putting on her 
things and telling Eliza to accompany her. 

She took the box containing the valuable relic 
with a heavy heart ; and followed by Eliza, reach-. 


'| was she absorbed on the distresses of her situation, 


‘ie he had got out of sight. 
A year or t Hed on, and iza, | 
| who spoke so compassionately in the shop,” 
jshe to herself, and, again putting on her things, | 


\,contained five hundred dollars. 


| Are we not both solicitors ?? ** That may be, friend, 
| yet there is this difference : you are not a lezul one, 


‘jis delightful to hear him.” 
ed a pawn-broker’s establishment, which with down- || ¢ 


cast eyes, she immediately entered ; and so intent, 


that she scarcely noticed the crowd that was in the 
room. 

‘«‘T wish to dispose of this ring, sir,” said she, 
laying the box upon the counter. 

‘There was something in the tones of her voice 
that was thrilling and mournful—and in an instant 
all eyes were directed towards her. 

‘* How much do you expect on this, mam,” saia 
the clerk, examining the sparkling stone that glis- 
tened in the ring. 

‘* | wish for its value only, sir,” replied Mrs. W. 
in a confused and still sorrowful voice. 

‘“T can only let you have half its value, mam,” 
said the clerk. 

« Pay her its whole value, Mr. Screw hard, » said 
a voice from an old weather-beaten gentleman : 
‘“‘[ will purchase it of you to the utmost extent of 
|| the price you give.” - 

The clerk counted out thirty dollars, and Mrs 
W. took it with a heavy heart, casting her eyes first 
'|mournfully upon the ring, and then turning them 
gratefully towards the compassionate stranger, left 
the shop, and returned to her habitation. 

Ah! this will satisfy him for this time,” said she, | 
'|entering once mere the dwelling: ‘ But the ring is’ 
gone, and now not a token remains.” 

Soon after she returned from disposing of her 
last relic, a rap was heard at the door, and a man 
inquired for Mrs, Walton, handing a package di- 
rected to her, neatly made up, on delivering which, | 
he immediately departed. 

She broke the seal of the envelope, and among | 
the roll of bank notes she beheld her ring with a| 
slip of paper attached to it, on which were these 
words part with it no more.” | 

Surprised at the singular, unexpected return of | | 
‘the invaluable trinket, she instantly rose in hopes 
| of again seeing the bearer to make some inquiries, 


Who could have done this act but the Srtngee 


thought | 


hurried to the pawn-brokers, 

Here she inquired for the purchaser of her ring, | 
‘|and learnt that it was the gentleman who was pres- | 
ent when she disporsd of it, who had bought the | 
same soon after her leaving the shop ; and had also | 
departed immediately. His name or place of resi- 
dence the man of the shop could not tell. 

Mrs, W. returned home. ‘lhe roll of bank bills 
She knew not 
what to do for some time ; at length meking up her 
mind, resolved to keep it until necessity compelled 
‘her to dispose of any part of the munificent present. 

She put the ring in its accustomed place, re- 
solving to fulfil the words of her unknown benefac- 
tor, and “part with it no more.” 

She never heard of her benefactor after this ; 
\bat never ceased to remember that unbounded 
'|generosity in a stranger which had preserved her 
last token, and made her comparatively rich and 
happy. ALMANZOR. 

An attorney, who was much molested by a fellow 
importuning him to bestow something, threatened 
to have him taken up asa common beggar. “A 
beggar exclaimed the man, “I would have you 
know, that Iam the same profession as yourself. 


which I am.” 


A person was highly praising one of his acquain- 
tances who told stories admirably, and added, « It 


Lochawe.”’ 


* Yes,” replied anoth- 
r, * for one day, and to avoid him ever after.” 


——— 


—When Macbeth, the usuwr- 
per, obtained possession of. the Scottish throne, 
tradition says that he created his brother Thane 
of Cawdor. Of this brother was descended in 
a direct line, Sir Hugh Calder, who held that 
estate in the 15th century. Sir Hugh had one 
daughter, his only child, and she was destined to 
inherit the whole of his ample domains. While 
yet very young she was an object of desire to the 
needy and to the ambitious. John of Lorne, second 
son of the Earl of Argyle, procured minute infor- 
mation of the situation and circumstances of the 
family and he resolved on carrying her away. 
Having selected a trusty party of his clan and fol- 
lowers, he found no difficulty in getting possession 
of the Heiress of Calder; who was nursing at some 
distance from her father’s ancient castle. The 
nurse guessing the purpose for which the child was 
taken, wounded her slightly so as to mark her iden- 
tity and instantly gave the alarm to her father. Sir 
Hugh made an early and vigorous pursuit and was 
pressing hard on a party of the marauders, who had 
charge of a large boiler for cooking provisions. 
Campbell of Inverliver, who commanded this divis- 
ion, saw that the child would be rescued, unless 
means were found to retard the pursuit. He order- 
ed his own seven sons, who accompanied him, to 
invert the boiler and defend it to the last extremity. 
His commands were obeyed, and the seven brothers 
fell in defence of the boiler. From the extraordi- 
nary bravery with whch it was defended, the Cal- 
ders were convinced the heiress was beneath it, con- 
sequently exerted all their efforts to obtain posses- 
sion of the boiler ; but, behold, they found nothing 
there ! ‘The brave sons of Campbell of Inverliver 
had fallen to allow the main body time to escape. 
The father had accomplished his purpose even at 
this cost, and when asked—*‘ what was to be done 
if the girl died before she was of marriageable age !’ 
promptly replied, “ that she could never die so long 
as a red haired lassie was to be found on either side 
Of the marriage which afterwards 
took place are descended the present noble famuly 
of Crawdor. 

ifumanity¥ To Bers.—A shoemaker, who resides 
in the Hast of Sussex, has, for the three following 
seasons, it is credibly asserted, taken the honey from 
his bees, without destroying them, by the following 
simple means :--The hive that contains both bees 
and honey, he places both bottom upwards on a 
form, with a round hole cut in it of sufficient dimen- 
sions to receive the crown of the hive, and to keep 
it in an erect position in its inverted state Over 
this hive he places another, well smeared with strong 
beer and honey mixed together, and filled about 
half full with sweet flowers, sweet and aromatic 
shrubs, herbs, &c.—then placing it rim to rim, over 
the inverted hive, the bees ascend into it and 
become so tipsy by feasting on the honey and beer, 
that they sleep the whole of the next day in their 
new habitation, consequently, may be removed to 
any place that might be thought proper, leaving 
their property behind them, but saving their lives. 

SPILLING THE Sart.—Some have supposed that 
the popular superstition of its being unlucky to over- 
turn the salt-dish originated from the circumstance of 
Leonardo da Finer having represented Judas as spil- 
ling the salt in his celebrated picture of the last supper. 

his superstition, however, was derived from 
Pagan Rome, where the salt-dish was a holy platter 
in which the firstlings of the feast were offered to 
ihe gods, and which Was usually ornamented with 
the figure of some divinity. Hence to overturn the 
altars or images of the gods was naturally esteemed 
ominous. In proof of the accuracy of this account, 


the testimonies of Livy, Horace, and Statius might 
be produced. 
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THE BWIVE. 


“ Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor.” 


THE STEP MOTHER. 

A Cuinxeset Tare.—‘In the reign of Sweng- 
Vang, the guards of a castle found a man lying in a 
field who appeared but recently to have been mur- 
dered. At a little distance they found two breth- 
ers, whom they took into custody, as the probable 
murderers. As, however, the deceased had but one 
wound, which consequently gave cause to surmise 
but one perpetrator, the question arose, which of the 
two had done the deed ? Neither of the brothers 
would accuse the other, each of them declaring that 
he, and not his brother, was the assassin. The 
case was brought before the king, 

‘To grant life to both,’ said the king, ‘would be 
to shew mercy to one murderer ; to have both ex- 
cuted, where only one can be guilty, would be cruel 
and against the law. Well, then ! let the mother 
of those men be called, and let her opinion decide 
their fate ; for she will know her children best.’ 

So said, so done. The mother was informed of, 
the king’s command. ‘If,’ said the poor woman, | 
bursting into a flood of tears, ‘if Iam then compell- | 
ed to choose—let the eldest live ! 

The king expressed his great surprise that the 
mother should not have chosen the youngest, for| 
the younger children are generally cherished the | 
most by mothers. ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘he whose life 1; 
now save, is not the offspring of my owa body, but | 
a son of my late husband by his first marriage. | 
have solemnly promised his father always to treat’ 
him as my own ch:ld, and until now I have always, 
kept my word. I should now break that promise 
were I, from maternal tenderness, to save the life | 
of my youngest son, to the detriment of the other. 
feel what this sacrifice costs: my heart.’-—Cries 
and sobre here choked her utterance. The king 
pardoned them both. 


Poverty.—Though the blessings of life, and a 
competency of temporal favors, are every way desir- 
able, yet they who are in a measure deprived of 
them should remember that poverty in itself is no 
real disgrace, though considered as such by those, 
whose minds are influenced by custom and prejudice | 
more than truth and benevolence. It must be con-| 
fessed, indeed, that a considerable part of mandkind 
make themselves poor by their pride, extravagance, 
and dissipation ; yet I believe poverty is frequent-| 
ly an attendant on genius and piety ; since many 
of the most wise, able and excellent characters have 
languished under the severity of want and distress. | 

Homer, poor and blind, resorted to the public 
places to recite his verses for a morsel of bread. 

The ulustrious Cardinal Beativeglio, the orna- 
ment of Italy and-of literature, languished in his 
old age in the most ditressful poverty, and having 
sold his palace to satisfy his creditors, left nothing be- 
hind him but his reputation. 

Our great Milton, as every one knows, sold his 
immortal work for 10/. toa bookseller, being too 


poor to undertake the printing of it on his own ac-' 


count, 


It is said that Samuel Boyse, whose Poem on! 
Creation ranks high in the scale of poetical excel- 
lence, was absolutely famished to death ; and was 
found dead in a garret, with a thrown qver 
his shoulder, and fastened by a skewer, with a pen| 
in his hand. He was buried by the parish. 

Louis De Boissi, a celebrated French writer, and | 
incontestibly one of the first geniuses Franee ever’ 
produced, wanted bread. While all France was’ 
ringing with plaudits on his uncommon talents, he 
was languishing at home with a wife and child un- 
der the pressures of the extremest poverty, yea, to 
such a degree, that he at last sunk into desponden- 
cy, and absolutely gave himself, wife, and child, up 
to be starved in a solitary apartment ; and would) 
actually have been so, had it not been for a friend) 
who found them in that miserable state, where they 
had been for two or three days without bread. 

Otway, a poet of the first class, is said to have di- 
ed in want, or as related by one of his biographers, 
by swallowing, after a long fast, a piece of bread 
which charity had supplied. He went out, as is re- 
ported, almost naked, in the rage of hunger, and 
finding a gentleman in a neighboring coffee-house, 
asked him for ashilling. ‘lhe gentleman gave him 
a guinea, and Otway, going away, bought a roll, 
and was choked with the first mouthful. ‘All this,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “I hope is not true ;” but ob- 
serves, “that indigence and its concomitants, sorrow 
and despondency, pressed hard upon him, has_ne- 
ver been denied, whatever immediate cause might 
bring him to the grave.” 


tinent ; when he approached any peasant’s house, 
he played on the German flute, which sometimes | 
procured him a lodging and subsistence for the 
next day. 

The great Dr. Johnson, for some time after he 
had reared hs fame on an adamant base, was flat- 
tered by the great, and listened to by the learned, 
was not able to emerge from poverty and depen-| 
dence. It is upon record that he was arrested for 
a paltry debt of five guineas, and was obliged to 
his friend Mr. S. Richardson for emancipation. 


PETER SINGLE’S ESCAPE FROM MATRIMONY. 
We are all subject to disappointments, says my | 
aunt with a sigh—true, we are, I answered; but 
you surely don’t pretend to call mine a disappoint- 
ment ? What else you blockhead ? Why an es- 
cape, aunt ; a wonderful, a miraculous and delight- | 
ful escape. Why these are strange words, Peter. 
No more strange than true, my good aunt—and_| 
every day’s observation makes it more so. How so. | 
Merely peeping auni—Peeping ? Aye, peeping 
aunt—looking into the secrets of their hearts—the 
secrets and houses of those who are married, and | 
am taught then the true blessings of liberty. *Tis 


The famous Dr. Goldsmith was so poor, that he || 
‘| travelled on foot most part of his tour on the Con- 


a gift of heaven, bestowed on man by his divine’ 
Creator—and all animated beings free from the! 
thraldom of slavery, sing together for joy—-for why 
—because they are free. Why Peter you seem in- 
spired. lam aunt, when speaking of hberty.— 
Chen you don’t regard the loss of Dolly. Not a) 


fig—not a fig--did you ever hear the reason of our 
|seperation, aunt ? No! Well I will tell it to you 
—is an excellent joke I assure you=-we were on 
our way to church for the awful crime of matrimo- 


|ny —trudging along the path leading to the Holy 
Pile, quite loving and affectionate, when all of a 
‘sudden Dolly looks up in my face and cries, Peter, 
'Peter—What Dolly, says I—Peter says she, who is, 
|to make the fire after we are married? You, of) 
I replied—that you must be aware is! 
a fema} ’s place—-her duty. Mr. Single, I tell you, 
‘it is unmannerly, ungentlemanlike, and it is unhus- | 


bandlike too, to say I must make the fire—and do 


|| you think I will get up on a cold frosty morning, 


while you are sleeping in bed, and make your fire, 
Sir? Why Dolly, my dear this is strange conduct- 
and I went on to tell her, that I would prepare the 
wood over night, and have every tig ready for 
her—and Dolly, you know my business will call me 
out early, [ don’t know, nor | don’t care, Mr. Sin- 
gle, make the fire I will not. You won’t make the 
fire, Madam? No Sir! Then Dolly, hang me if 
Ihave you. Then Mr. Single, hang me if I care. 
And so you parted. Yes, on the spot—and I have 
rejoiced at the event ever since; I sign myself with 
great pleasure PETER SINGLE. 


Frawps on Printers.— Among all the vexatious, 
miseries, torments and sufferings those industrious 
drudges are fated to endure, who aid and abet the 
circulation of ink, giving vigor, strength and fresh- 
ness to every fiber and nerve of the body politic, 
none are felt more keenly, than those inflicted from 
that numerous and respectable class of readers and 
patrons, connected with every newspaper in the 
land, and embracing the most distinguished individ- 
uals in the community, known and denominated as 
borrowers. The injuries coming from such kind 
and well meaning friends, are more cruel than the 
malicious difficulties in which we may be involved 
by our open enemies. We might be submissive, 
under the occasional cheatage incident to all trades 
and professions ; but it is beyond human patience, 
to endure, without murmur or complaint, a contin- 
ual] series and unceasing succession of frauds ; for 
we do take the freedom to say, that the person who 
avails himself, without compensation, of the labors, 


|expenses and cares of the printer, is guilty of a 


moral, if not a legal fraud. ‘The newspaper pub- 
lisher issues his sheet for the purpose of giving in- 
formation to the honest subscriber ; to afford in- 
‘struction to his children, and gratification to his 
‘family ; not to amuse the individual who can stoop 


to the meanness of withholding the little sum of 


profit, at the best, precarious and slender, the only 
proper article of exchange for paper, ink and print- 
ing. We do not speak of the inconvenience suf- 
fered by the subscriber himself, who is frequently 
prevented from deriving any benefit from his paper, 
until half a dozen niggardly borrowers have satisfied 
the curiosity they are willing to indulge, although 
not liberal enough to pay for because the fault is, 
in some dagree, with the excessive good nature 
which induces them to submit to such impositions, 
as the blame is partly attributable to the easiness of 
disposition, which cannot forbid the injuries to their 
own rights, from the fear of offending their neigh- 
bors. Our remarks are coniied to our own peculiar 
sufferings. The printer is considered a public ser- 
vant, and as such, is bound to provide for the public 
taste, but we should as soon think of setting down 
at the well spread table of mine host, of the tavern, 
and after relieving hunger, to sculk away without 
discharging his bill, as to devour the entertainment, 
weekly, provided by the pr’nter, without making 
him his stated and fixed compensation for his trou- 
ble and expense, in procuring and serving up his 
various dishes. — National J/Egis. 


A gentleman sent a note to a rich neighbor, 
he was on friendly terms with, to borrow an ox 
for a few hours. The worthy old man was no 
scholar, and happened to have a guest sitting 
with him at the time, that he d:d not wish to ex- 
pose his ignorance to. Opening the note and 
pretending to read it : after reflecting a moment, 
turning to the servant, ‘“ Very good,” says, 
he, ‘ tell your master Pll come myself present- 


lly.” 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 


BOSTON, SATUR 


DAY, MAY 6, 1826. 


Mernopism AND Freemasonry.—lIn the 17th 
aumber of the Mirror, was published an article purport- 
ing to be in substance, the proscription of the whole Ma- 
sonic family, by the Methodists of the Tuscaloosa sta- 
tion. To our remark on the subject, some of our Metho- 
dist friends have taken umbrage. We attributed it to 
the preachers of that station, though the edict come to 
us under the authority and by the sanction of the members 
of the church. During our acquaintance with the Metho- 
dist Society, we have always observed that the members 
acted upon no offieial business, or, in other words, never 
adopted any measure, or set of measures, involving the 
“aterests and happiness of the church without first consult- 
‘ng and receiving the counsel of the preachers. This is 
alt well enough—it should be so;—-they ought best under- 
stand what is most for the interest of the whole; the church 
‘3 solemnly committed to their charge, and they are 
as solemnly pledged tosupport and defend it; and on 
this ground we inferred that the preachers were the sup- 


porters if not the originaters of the resolve. We know || 


that some of them are sufficiently bigoted and supersti- 
tious; and we know also that some of them are among 
our best friends.—The greatest portion of the Methodist 
preachers of the New-England Conference are zealous 
and good Masons, and will disavow the doings of their 
Tuscaloosa brethren as readily as any other men. In 
every flock there are worthless sheep, which often spread 
their infection through the whole. It is so in this case, 
the Methodist Society generally is affected by the bigoted 
ignorance of a part.—We could name a Bishop, among 
them, who is an avowed enemy to Masonry, and who 
Kas used every endeavour to bring the society into disre- 
pute. But his calumny, like that of all who have risen 
against us, reverts to himself. This will invariably be 
the case ;—it goes further—it reverts on the whole soci- 
ety, the majority of whom are liberal and well disposed. 

The resolve sets forth ‘“‘that they, (the Tuscaloosa 
members,) feel satisfied that the cause of God and the 


salvation of souls will not be advanced by an union with 


the fraternity of Freemasons.’? !! The reason assigned 


for this absurdly intolerant spirit is, that pious and devout 
females, {see 2d. Tim. 3d. c. 6th. v.] are excluded from 
our lodges. ‘* How stupidly blind must the framers of 


| existence of a disgraceful indifference to education. The 
want of a proper attention to theeducation of candidates 
for the ministry, and of youth, is a charge that has been 
often and forcibly urged against the Methodists; and in 
this case it hus a direct and pertinent application. But 


land and New-York, it loses, at this time, its effect;--as 
much care is now taken in this particular as is practicable, 
with the means of the Society. Under the patronage 
and immediate controul of the N. E. Conference, sev- 
eral respectable and promising Academies have been es- 
tablished;-_-The preparatory acquirements exacted of 
candidates for the ministry, are more scrupulously adher- 


culable. 


this declaration have been! What female of character 
would consent to join the society of Freemasons, and re- 
main for hours in secret with the other sex, excluded 
from the observation of the world? We do net say that 
this would be improper in itself; but what would the ma- 
lignant say of females who should thus expose themselves 
to censure? The said members have resolved not to de- 
fray the expenses, pay any quarterage, nor abide by the 
official acts of any preacher presumed to be a Freema- 
son, nor will they acknowledge any man as their preach- 
er, pastor, or presiding elder, who has joined the society 
since he has been a preacher! * * * We subjoin an ex- 
tract of an article on this subject from a Wilmington, 
NC, paper, not that we are willing to adopt it as our 
own, or that we would take upon ourselves the justifiea- 
tion of all its sentiments; but we give it that our Metho- 
dist friends in the eastern states may see the tendency 
such measures have to bring disgrace upon the society 
generally. It is in the power of those who are in light, 
to spread its rays among those who are in darkness; and 
if the influence of reason and intelligence, when promul- 
gated through proper chznnels, have ro effect, it may be 
asked, whether the members of the Methodist Church on 
the Tuscalossa station, are very desirable members of any 
church or society. We view this procedure as the im- 
mediate effect of ignorance, and as positive proof of the 


ed to, and, consequently the Church is more respectable 
and flourishing. We hope this may soon be said of the 
Methodists in every section of the country. But enough, 
the following is the extract alluded to:—**We are truly 
thankful to find this spirit of intolerance confined to the 
bigots of Tuscaloosa, who will find it hard to kick against 
a Colossus, which if it had the inclination, could crush 
them, or any other denomination of sectarians, almost 
without an effor:, that is, in America, where civil and re- 
ligious liberty have established a dominion. We should 
suppose that the unjust persecutions and prejudices which 
have been directed against this large and respectable body 
of Christians, (the Methodists,) would have taught our 
Tuscaloosa puritans a little more charity. They are not 
aware that the Masonic Institution has done more to- 
wards advancing the prosperity of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, than all the members in their district can ever 
do. The Masonic Societies have been the means of pro- 
tecting the Methodist Preachers from insult and contume- 
ly, in various parts of our country, particularly the back 


' settlements; and there are many, very many places where 
, the Wesleyan Christianity would never have been known, 


| but for the benignant and charitable influence of Free- 
| Masonry. 


City IMPROVEMENTs.—The improvements of our 
city, are in a degree, splendid, and superior to those of 
/any other in the country. The design of the new market 
| is truly grand and magnificent. Its elegant appearance 
| is unequalled—its value and importance to the city incal. 
Yet its location--or the manner in which the 


buildings are p!aced—exhibits at least, a bad taste, if not 
a want of judgment. 


At the commencement, the west 
end of the Southern row, and the Market-house, project 


say the least, gives it a bad appearance.—They should 
have been on a range with the northern row—this would 
| have given them a handsome appearance and brought them 
on a parallel line with the buildings on Merchants Row— 
which now stand considerably back, and make the street 
crooked & irregular, an error too common already. In the 
next place, S. Market-st. is nearly one third wider than 
North—this carries the Market house too far to the north, 


and throws it out of range with Faneuil Hall, which cer- 


tainly should have been kept in view. Had these things 
been attended to, however trifling they may appear, our 
New-Market, in connexion with the old ‘‘cradle of liber- 
_ty,’? in a new dress, would have presented an appearance 
unequalled by any thing of the kind inthe world. To 
whom this fault is to be attributed we know not. It is 
certainly to be regretted, but remedy is now too late, 
The alterations making on Long wharf will add much to 
| its beauty and convenience, and should the contempla- 
_ed project of running a street from the Market wharf :o 
‘the North part of the city, be carried into effect, it will 
become emphatically the mart of business and the hive of 


industry. 


The improvements in other parts of the city all tend 
to add to its convenience and respectability. The U. S. 
Branch Bank is one of the most magnificent edifices—- 
| the new blocks in Liberty square and vicinity, erected 


| 
by companies, and the one in Washington-street, by 


asrespects the Atlantic states, particularly New-Eng- |, 


Charles Ewer, Esq. are of the first class, and will attract 
the eye and elicit the admiration of strangers. In fine, 
our city bids fair to become the rival of every other in 
the country in point of beauty—and when the north shall 
join with the south, and center in the spirit of improve- 
ment, she will vie with the most splendid of Europe. 


TurkeEY.—In what is commonly called European 
Turkey, is included the placeof the ancient states of 
Macedon and Greece. These celebrated people, their 

polities, and revolu‘ions, were, on the commencement of 
| the Christisn era, lost in the genera) conquests of the 
‘Romans. To the last remains of the Greek, or Fastern 
'Roman Empire, the Turks put a final period by the con- 
‘quest of Constantinople, in 1453. After making them- 
| selves masters of this important city, they continued to 
prosecute their wars against the Christians, until they had 
‘driven the Italians from almost all the islands in the Med- 
iterranean sea ; and towards Germany, this barbarous race 
of men long contended with the most formidable efforts, 
‘to break through the territories of Hungary, Poland and 
‘the other contiguous christian states, and to overrun the 
| western provinces of Europe. Against the Tartans and 
Russians they were long victorious ; and with the Per- 
| sians they had frequent wars, with various successes. 
‘The Egyptians and Arabs submitted to their yoke, and 
the Abyssinians dreaded their encounters. But their mil- 
‘itary and their ecclesiastical institutions began, at last, to 
‘lose their energy. Their ill-compacted empire began to 
break down by its own weight. The strength of Russia 


| became far too powerful for the Turks, and their empire 
_is now tottering to its fall. 


And, we trust, its tyrannica 


several feet farther in front than the northern, which to | 


‘career is drawing toa close. Asiatic Turkey has under- 


gone a part of the most remarkable revolutions that have 
happened in the world ; for it has all, or part of it, been 
_in subjection successively to the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes, Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Tartars, and 
Turks. 


This last, savage and ignorant people, now inhabit the 


soil where Greece once stood,—the once nursery of 


|genius, arts, and sciences ;—the land that produced, in 
| sculpture, Phidias, Polycletus, Myron, Lysippus, Prax- 
iteles, and Scopas ; in painting, Apollodorus, Zeuxis, 
Parrhasius, Pamphilus, Timanthes, Apelles, Aristides, 
and Protogenes ; in poetry, Homer, Eschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides ; in prose, Herodutus, Xenophon, Thu- 
\eydides, and Demosthenes; and in the more severe 


/exercises of mathamatics, and philosophy, Pythagoras, 
Euclid, Archimedes, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
Xenophon. This ancient seat of learning now produces 
a numerous tribe of ignorant Priests and Monks ; support- 
ed by a class of beingsas barbarous as uninformed—the 
oppressors of the christian Greeks and deriders of the 
christian religion—a dishonor to the land that gave them 
birth, and a stigma on the character of man. How long 
they will remain masters of the home of the wise of an- 
tiquity, the success of the Greek cause and the part Rus- 
sia acts in the existing conflict can only determine. 
Should Nicholas step forward and take upon himself the 
magnanimous responsibility of freeing the enslaved 
Greeks, the Turkish dominion over anciert Greece, will 
be short, and the fame of the czar immortal. It is now 
in his power to render the future glory of his country 
brilliant and lasting—it is his policy—the exigencies of 


his situation appear to require it— humanity prompts it, 
and his soldiery demand it. 


REPRESENTATIVES.—The election of Representa” 
tives will take place in this city on Thursday next.-- 
| Twenty is the number fixed upon by the City Council. 
Polls are to be kept open from 12 till 3 o’clock. 


Six Indian Chiefs of the eminole nation, and one of 
the Creek, visited the Park Theatre, New-York, on 


Monday evening last. They had neyer witnessed a dra- 
matic representation. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


—— 


“ Be itour weekly task to note the passing tidings of the times.” 


ENGLAND AT HER OLD TRICKS AGAIN.—Capt. Mer- 
chant, of brig Pharos, who arrived at this port on Tues- 
day, from Africa and Cape de Verds, informs that whilst 
at Sierra Leone, (which place he left on the 12th Jan.) 
on the 6th December a boat was sent on board from the 
English sloop of war Red Wing, Capt. Clevering, who 
forcibly took from the Pharos, two of her crew and car- 
ried them on board the Red Wing. Capt. Merchant pro- 
tested against such conduct and demanded of the com- 
mander of the Red Wing the restoration of his men, and 
finally after a tapse of eleven days, one of them having 
an American protection was returned, the other having 
no such document, was detained on beard the sloop of 
war. 

Not convinced by the forcible arguments and pungent 
reasonings of 1812, ’13 and ’14, that our vessels are not 
to be ransacked, and robbed of their crews, on the high 
seas, she comes forward again, and, in effect, demands a 
new trial! Such unblushing impudence is rarely met 
with! Nevertheless, she can have her wish, but she 
must be governed by such Jaws and rules as have been 
established by precedence. 

A correspondent of the Patriot, under date of Villa du | 
Praya, March 16, says, ‘‘ While H. B. M. ship Red Wing 
remains on the coast under her present commander, it | 
would be desirable, and an act highly necessary for the 
protection of the American commerce, that the United | 
States employ a national vessel of equal force, to check 
every abuse of haughty and impudent British command- 
ers towards the American flag and her citizens trading on 
the coast of Africa.’ 

Captain C. is well known by his conduct at that place 
when passenger in the Iphigenia, in 1822, and:subsequent- 
}y, when in command of the Pheasant at Sierra Leone, 
the same year, and for his forcibly taking from the Portu- 
guese authorities at Ponto Sal, St. Anthony, the brig 
Eliza, in their possession detained for acts of piracy, con- 
ducting her over to St. Vincent, and after plundering all | 
her cargo and stores, as stated by the governor of St. Vin- 
cent, Capt. Clevering delivered her up to him in July last. 
He is the same person who wantonly fired into the brig | 
Ruby, of Bucksport, in the harbor of St. Nicholas, une | 
der the guns of the fort, while the captain was on shore, 
and forcibly searched a vessel, in July last. 

The same letter gives also the following information : 
—‘* An attack is anticipated at Bathurst, River Gambia, 
from the king of Bara, and on the 6th inst. all the mer- 
chants and persons able to bear arms were enrolled as 
militia men, to defend the island. The cause of this dis- 
turbance Ido not know. It is not, however, the first 
time, that powerful chief has meditated the destruction of 
the British settlements on the Gambia, and compelled 
them to treat on favourable terms. It is reported that he 
has 500 boats in requisition to embark his troops, who are 
armed with muskets and well supplied with ammunition. 


A native of New-Orleans and a visiter, have played at 
Billiards in that city from 4, P. M. one day till, 7, P M 
the next, without either winning an extra ten games, on 
which a bet of $500 was pending. They played 96 
games—and remarked they might play till Christmas 
without such success declaring in favour of either. 


All the officers lately tried before a Court Martial in 
Essex County, have been acquitted with the exception 
of Capt. Joseph Low, of Essex. 


The Corporation of the city of New-York, propose to 
remove some obstructions in the Hudson, placed there 


from year to year by the inhabitants of N. Jersey, oppo- 
site the city. 


A moth was recently caught at Madras, which measur- 
ed 10 inchesto the extremity of its wings. There is one 


—— 


From Frawnce.-The Packet ship Montano, Capt. || ly report which you will receive by this conveyancé only 
Smith, has arrived at New-York from Havre, bringing || mention 67 and some odd thousands, to the 8th of the 
Paris papers to the 24th March and Havre to the 25th in- | present month. 
clusive. = - 
Mr. Leroux, a physician in Paris, has published an ap-|| PD prapru, SarpwrecKk.—His Majesty’s ship Blon- 
peal to the physicians in France, in behalf of the ’ uffering | de, commanded by Lord Byron, on the 7th March, lat. — 
Greeks. He exhorts them to form special committees for | 44, 43, lon. 21, 57, fell in with ship Frances Mary, Ken- 
oo purpose of collecting donations to aid the cause of} 421), from New-Brunswick, bound to Liverpool, timber, 
‘| laden, [the same vessel, probably, mentioned as havin 
An inundation of the Danube took place the 17th | been alien in with 14th March, with ** Penelope”’ on her 
March, in pigs of a thaw, by which the whole) bell,] water logged anda perfect wreck ; and took off 
country from Vienna to Mulhan was overflowed. the master, his wife, three seamen, and one female pas- 
A new the senger, out of a crew of 17. For twenty-two days they 
with much solemnity, at Weisbesden, in t e Duchy OF | had been in the horrible condition they were found in, 
Nassau. The inhabitants of the town and its en | and the latter part of the time supported existence by feed- 
without distinction of worship, attended the religious cer- ing on the bodies of those who died on the wreck, Names 
emonies performed upon the occasion, and a ball was) of those who perished, Patrick Cooney, James Clark, 
given by the leraclitish commanity. ‘| John Wilson, J. Moore, Henry Davis, Alexander Kelly 
Vive Admiral Allemand died at Toulou on the 2d John Sones, Jemes Fries, 
March. son, and one other. 
_ A vessel arrived at Marseilles, reported having fallen || A narrative of this distressing sh’pwreck has been pub 
= 16 leagues to the east of the Azores, with an Ameri- lished in the Liverpool Mercury, some of the particulars 
_— brig in distress, flag — down, and apparently hav- \| of which are revolting to nature and irreconcilable—for 
ing lost her rudder, but with on eppereee rigged to ship | instance, Ann Saunders, the female besides the Captain’s 
another. She showed a tricolored signal with a black || vite on board, was betrothed to James Frier, who was 
band, and the letter H. in the middle. working his passage, when she heard he had perished of 
Paris, Marcu 24.—After the honorable maifestation | 


| hunger ‘* snatched a cup from Clark [mate] cut her late 
of the sentiments of the Chamber of Peers in favor of the | intended husband’s throat, and drank his blood, insisting 


Greeks, and the eloquent discourses of M. M. Laine and | that she had the greatest right to it.’ Faithful relations 
Chateaubriand, it was to be expected that a Minister who || of difficulties and misfortunes encountered by our fellow 
calls himself a Christian, would at least show a little mo- || beings have a tendency to fortify the mind against des- 
desty in the assistance which he renders to the Koran ;'| pondency and ennui, but when exaggerated beyond the 
but he is callous to public opinion and the reproach of || bounds of reason and nature to give them effect, they will 
honest men, for instead of arresting he encourages the evil. || only amaze for the moment. 
We learn to-day, from an authentic source, thataFrench- || pug Inquistr1on.—-The court of Rome is in some 
ull f danger of embroiling herself with the Pacha of Egypt.— 
gly, of the || The French consul at Alexandria had contrived to send 
“4 ee Al # son of Mahomet, Minister of Finance, to Rome, for 
off dail exan@rla, || education as a Catholic. He was received into the Pro- 
e por ch return to Egypt, however, he began to entertain dqubts 
» and the French || of the Catholic faith. At this juncture he was persuaded 
minister = es pleasure in rendering them all the assis- || 4, visit Earope by a jesuite, who had passed for his 
friend. On arriving at Naples, the treacherous jesuite 
PortuGau.-- A London paper of the 23d ult. announ- || Procured his,arrest. He was taken to Rome, and tried 
ces on what it terms good authority, that ‘regard being’ before the Inquisition. He was found guilty of heresy, 
had to the very de icate ¢ircumstances in which the King- || 4¢clared a son of the devil, and a new Judas Iscariot, ex- 
dom and Royal Family of Portugal are placed by the de- | communicated, and condemned to death. _ This sentence 
mise of the Crown, and complex entanglements of Don| has been commuted to perpetual imprisonment. The 
Pedro, the existing Regency is to be continued for some. Pacha will reclaim his subject, and if the Pope refuses to 
considerable time, aud to be supported by the influence | deliver him up, some serious consequences to the Eccle- 
of the British and French governments.’’ It is likewise | *!@8tical state may be apprehended. 
asserted that in order to overawe, if requisite, the Queen’s | Fire 1y New-Yorx.—The new and beautiful range 
faction, a strong squadron of English men of war has || of buildings situated in William and Garden-streets, call- 
been gradually collecting in the Tagus, where it 1ow re- || ed the Exchange Buildings, were destroyed by fire on 
mains ; and where it cannot fall to inspire the necessary || Friday morning week. The loss is estimated at not less 
confidence in the Regent and her Ministers, against all || than $200,000 ; and there was insurance to the amount 
opponents. of $132,€00. 


favoured with the following interesting extract of a let- R lek . ~ warehouse of Messrs. J. & bbe. cance 
ter from a gentleman of the first intelligence and respect- | we f - C. has been ne of $200 
ability in Havana, 10 his friend in that city—it isdated | wail in N.C. charg 
Havana, Avast, American frigate Con- | “War office ——In Anson co. Capt. Alexander King 
stellation, Com. WARRINGTON, sailed hence to-day for was shot dead near his own houge on 20th March, by his 
Pensacola. Rosa = dispatched the day before brother in law, who has surrended himself. Jesse Up- 
yesterday, the corvette Jo nas Adams for Panama, [Car- /ton, of Randolph co. N. C. who killed his wife about a 
thagena] conveying your Minister for Guatemala, and a ‘| year since, has just been taken at Knoxville, Ten. 
the President. of tiie Those buildings known as the Mansion Hotel 
in South Third street, Philadelphia, are offered for public 
“A few days back, our Governor favored us with a. sale at ope ee aa Coffee House, on the evening of 
translation of a paragraph of your President’s Message to | the 18th o Kin! . . 
Congress, on the subject of the Congress of Panama, | A gentleman in London advertises fora wife to accom- 
has received here with greatest pleasure. | the immediate 
ur people find in it a guarantee of our continuing as we | and 0} pounds. nother advertises to write elec- 
are now, quiet and free from invasion. . tioneering songs, speeches, &c. for persons engaged in a 
“We have received intelligence from St.Jago de Cuba, || contest for a seat in Parliament. 
that on the 20th ult. the ship Gernero, a large 74, arriv- Goeth in his 80th year has just published a new edition 
of his Werter. 


ed there from Cadiz and joined the squadron under Admi- 
The project of a canal from the Connecticut river to 


ral Labond. We are ignorant of the further course the 
the Hudson, continues to be a subject of discussion. A 


spuadron will pursue. 
'| meeting has been held at Becket, Mass. to devise means 


‘*¢ Our Consulado last night took into consideration the 
propriety of endeavoring to procure in England a loan|| for exploring a route from the Connecticut to the North- 
ampton and New-Haven canal ; thence, leaving said ca- 


of Four Million of Dollars, mortgaging the whole rents | 
of this province towards the payment of principal and in- || nal at Westfield or Southwick, through the south part of 
Granville, to the height of land in Otis, thence through 


terest. No doubt they will make the trial. 
‘* From the first of January to the present day, 122,'| Becket aud Lee to the Housatonic, and thence to Troy, 
Albany or Hudson. 


in the British Museum which measures 9 inches. 


according to the Custom House records—-this I know | 
from the origiual books, and notice it, because the week-'' North Providence 


500 boxes of Sugar have been exported from this port) 
Gold and Silver Ore have been recently found ia 
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